10                      CHEMICAL THEORIES AND LAWS.
more readily than the principles of other substances, the first aim of the alchemist in seeking to gain the essence was to find the most suitable substance wherewith to begin the series of operations which might culminate in the great transmutation. Hence the strange ingredients that were thrown into the furnace, for the perfecting of the Stone. In The Alchemist Surly flouts Subtle, and scornfully flings in his face
Your stone, your medicine, and your chrysosperrne, Your sal, your sulphur, and your mercury, Your oil of height, your tree of life, your blood, Your marchesite, your tutie, your magnesia,
And then your red man and your white woman,
Hair o' the head, burnt clouts, chalk, merds, and clay, Powder of bones, scaldings of iron, glass, And worlds of other strange ingredients Would burst a man to name.
The things that are formed by the action of fire on many ordinary substances seem to be simpler than the original substances; hence the constant use of the furnace and the alembic by the alchemists for driving out both the particular and the general properties of substances, and thereby, as they thought, reducing substances to their primal, simple essence.
At a later time, a principle, or an element, was regarded, sometimes as a general quality of a class of substances, sometimes as a condition or state of many substances, sometimes as the process of passing into a certain state or condition, and sometimes as a particular substance. Take the word water, for instance. Berthelot (I.e., p.268) points out that in alchemical ^writings this word meant: (i) the hypothetical element whose union with bodies caused them to become liquid, or (n) a particular liquid or liquefiable substance such as water or a fusible metal, or (in) the state or condition of liquefied substances, or (iv) the act of liquefaction in general.1 These modifications of the conception of principle, or element, brought new difficulties.
1 Berthelot (1. c., p. 267) says, truly, that even in the nineteenth century tho word fire has been employed to mean the supposed imponderable element of fire (caloric), or the matter of a burning body (" do not touch the fire "), or the actual state of a body undergoing combustion (" the house seemed to be on fire "), or the act of combustion ("setting on fire," "to put out the fire").